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DIANA MEDITANS 


By Cuarces D. Perry 

University of Alabama 
(Editor's Note: The following original 
poem was received with great enthusiasm 
when it was read at the 1957 Latin Institute 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. To 
allow all the members of the American 
Classical League to enjoy it, we are de- 
parting from our policy of limiting the 


poetry that appears in these columns to 
shorter pieces of verse.) 
O CALM indeed the universe 


doth seem, 

It needs must be that all the gusty 
winds asleep do lie 

Far off on famed Aeolian isle, 

The while I ride the stratosphere in 
silvered solitude. 

I love nights such as this, 

When all the mortal world’s at peace, 


Its myriad voices muffled in the 
gloom. 

Not yet hath triform Hecate left her 
cave, 

Whom wakeful dogs oft bay, as if at 
me. 

Why, even the baleful constellations 
doze, 


Which Phaethon once tried to shun 
On that fell day when he aspired to 


drive 

The chariot of his sire across the airy 
sky. 

How could I envy Phoebus, my own 
twin, 


Whose horses run superior to mine? 

No rein need I, nor curb for my 
obedient team. 

We glide—vea, float—across the il- 
lumined vault, 

With radiant stars to guide us on our 
charted path. 

My crescent diadem is cool, and light 

As are the luminous moonbeams that 
do dance 

Adown the Milky Way and on into 
infinity. 

This is my time to muse, to dream, 

The while I light the dusky world, 

Fulfilling fate predestined long ere I 
was born. 

Latona-bred am 1, no idle boast 

In spite of Niobe and her wild 
tongue, 

Which by its wagging brought dire 
doom on all her house. 

On Delos was I born, a fabled isle 

Which Zeus, my sire, did chain to 
ocean’s floor 


As recompense and boon it 


would brave 
The bane of Hera’s ire 
And cradle bright Apollo there, with 


me. 
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Oft Artemis am I called, or Cynthia, 

Selene, or Diana—Phoebe too; 

Dictynnan, Brauronian, Ephesian am 

Chaste maid and symbol of virginity, 

I roam the glades and dark Arcadian 
glens 

As huntress, guardian of the very 
beasts I slay. 

A paradox it is that I destroy what I 
protect. 

Unerring is my charmed bow, I 
know, 

As all my fellow Oreads attest 

Who follow me in mad career o'er 
hill and vale. 

Il-willed am I, men say, and hard of 
heart; 

And many are their tales that prove 
it so. 

Actaeon found me over-quick 
slay, they claim, 

That lad who caught me bathing un- 


to 


aware. 

Ar Sparta am I famed as ever hot for 
blood. 

Orthia am I termed, and at my altar 
there 


Young boys win blood-red stripes by 
silent pain. 

At Aulis, that the winds might blow 
for Troy, 

“Tis claimed I murdered Agamem- 
non’s child 

In payment for a favorite stag in 
error slain. 

Mine but the test to prove to Argives 
all 

How much that cursed king did 
value his own fame 

And base ambition more than daugh- 
ter’s life. 

At Tauris too, ‘tis famed my altars 
reek 

With blood of strangers offered in 

my name. 

admit that all who 

chaste Diana’s train 

Know well my temper brooks no 
insult; 

My rage is like a racing forest flame, 

If I but once discover to her shame 

One of my virgin maids hath known 
a man. 

| bear no guilt in fair Endymion’s 
doom. 

“Twas Jupiter who gave him choice 
of death 

Or everlasting sleep, his youth im- 
mortal still, 

Because I bent in favor to the hand- 
some shepherd boy. 


I do hunt in 


Apollo tricked me—as he knows full 
well 

To cause my fatal shaft Orion to 
slay! 

1 placed him in the night-dimmed 
sky, a hunter still, 

Who ranges heaven with Sirius, his 
own hound. 

Adonis met his fate, | own, 

To punish Aphrodite for her shame- 
ful share 

In thrusting to the shades below be- 
loved Hippolytus. 

I count it gain to spite the Cyprian, 

Who lusts that all shall worship at 
her filthy shrine. 

She lost me Echo, Arethusa too; 

And many another maid she lured to 
break her vow. 

To thwart her guileful aim, 1 count 
no mortal safe, 

If 1 through him can sting that brat 
Dione bore to Zeus, 

That baseborn nymph who bred that 
fatal curse 

Who claims herself as foam-born, to 
her shame. 

And with her hateful son—'tis Cupid 

I would mean, of course 

woos to ruin all who do not 

bend to her wild will. 

Not me she dares to touch, and Eros 
knows the cost 

If he should aim his wicked bow at 
me. 

And yet, here in the awful silence of 
the stratosphere, 

Where none may know Diana's in- 
most mood, 

I do confess, where none may hear 
the tale, 

The doubts that oft assail my maiden 
breast. 

I ponder 
thoughts 

As none may share, and even I dare 
not disclose. 

Beneath this silver robe which now I 
wear 

There beats a woman's heart that’s 
warm with passion’s glow, 

Far other than the cold Diane Olym- 
pus knows. 

No ancient Titan god am I like 
Vesta, 

Born to Cronus when the world was 
young. 


She 


alone such secret 


A virgin she, ‘tis true, but length of 


ages past 

Hath tempered long ago her passion’s 
flame. 

Nor am I, like Athena, proud and 
ever cold, 
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My heart is sometimes gay, my 
spirit all aflame, 
And longing runs like fire through 
all my veins. 
Young, beautiful am I, as well befits 
Apollo’s twin. 
Why should my ardent breast know 
nought of love? 
There must be more to love than | 
have ever dreamed, 
Else why should my loved 
desert my side 
For some mere mortal man? A poor 
exchange indeed! 
| understand it not; but when the 
madness comes, 
Not all my pleadings, warnings, or 
vain threats 
Can hold them to serve me. They 
needs must go, 
Entranced, enchanted, lost to all save 
love. 
And. on their faces such a radiance 
glows! 
And in their eyes the very stars do 
flame, 
If they but think on him whom they 
‘adore; 
And on their parted lips his name is 
muted music. 
No magic have I strong enough to 
sw av, 
No bribe so potent it can win them 
back to me. 
Nay, even immortality itself could 
never hold them here 
When once that fatal fire has burned 
their breasts. 
Some do return, ‘tis true, but only 
for a day, 
To tire me with their talk of love 
and home, 
Or show me their sweet child, got of 
the man. 
How beautiful they are, my former 
nvmphs, 
Blessed by the benediction of mater- 
nity! 
I cannot let them guess how all their 
joys 
Do sometimes burn, vea sear, Diana’s 
frustrate heart. 
Oft do I long to fondle at my eager 
breast 
And cradle in my arms my own dear 
child. 
I almost come to wishing I might 
Cupid's target be, 
That might tremble like 
giddy, moonstruck girl 
For love of god—or man—I care not 
which, 
So it be honorable and true. 
No trickster I. Philandering I leave 
To lord Apollo and my faithless sire. 
But lo! The Day-star glimmers in the 
Fast, 


maids 


some 


And soon my brother rides to light 
the globe. 

My loving labor’s done. The night is 
almost o'er, 

And daytime tasks await Diana in the 
shadowed woods. 

Soon hunting horns will call my 
maidens to the hills. 

For I'm to them a symbol, their lode- 
star still; 

And virgins’ prayers must ever be 
addressed to one 

Whose heart is pure, and free from 
all disgrace. 

Thus may I always be, full worthy 
of their trust. 

And all Olympus ever will conspire 

To keep Diana holy, chaste, and 
clean. 

Such is my fateful destiny, | know, 

And glory in it too! 

Irreproachable, transcendent, sacro- 
sanct, 

Nemorensis, Britomartis, 

Unchanging and unchanged forever. 


ie 


LATIN INSTITUTE—1958 
By J. Hinton Turner 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 

“The Latin Institute has always 
been a most enjoyable affair to which 
| look forward each year. The asso- 
ciation, in a quiet, restful environ- 
ment, with others having similar in- 
terests is not the least of its values to 
me. I do think the programs could 
be made more practical. . .” 


“TL thought the 1957 Institute was 
well balanced to accommodate the 
high-school college teachers. 
Also it was rich in content.” 

“We liked the Service Bureau and 
appreciated the perfect service of the 
people it.” 

The above are typical comments 
made by teachers who took time 
during the summer vacation to an- 
swer the questionnaire sent to the 
persons who attended the Tenth Lat- 
in Institute. These answers formed 
the starting point in the planning for 
the Eleventh Latin Institute, which 
will be held at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, from June 19 to June 
21, 1958. 

The questicnnaire, which was the 
suggestion of one of those charming 
ladies in the Service Bureau, has 
brought a wealth of comment, some- 
times contradictory, not all favor- 
able, but all thoughtful and showing 
a deep appreciation of the Institute 
and a desire to make it even more 
worthwhile. It would require many 
institutes to use all the excellent sug- 
gestions we have received, but we 
are working on the task, and hope 
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Disdainful, unapproachable, and calm. 


you will stop by next June to see 
how well we do. 

The Program Committee for the 
Eleventh Latin Institute of the Amer- 
ican Classical League consists of Car- 
olyn E. Bock, State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J.; Josephine 
Bree, Albertus Magnus College, New 
Haven, Conn.; Anna Goldsberry, 
Richwoods Community High School, 
Peoria, Ill.; Konrad Gries, Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y., ex officio; 
Robert G. Hoerber, Westminster 
College, Fulton, Mo.; Lillian Hord, 
Bay County High School, Panama 
City, Fla; Van L. Johnson, Tufts 
University, Medford, Mass., ex of- 
ficio; Estella Kyne, Wenatchee High 
School, Wenatchee, Wash.; Lillian 
B. Lawler, Hunter College, New 
York, N. Y.; Sister M. Annella, 
Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wis.; 
Henry C. Montgomery, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, ex officio; 
Paul R. Murphy, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio; Gerda Seligson, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; and J. Hilton Turner, West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, 
Pa., Chairman. 
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DIDO’S PROBLEM 


By Maryorir Davis 

Centennial High School. Pueblo, Colo. 

CCORDING TO the legend, 

Queen Dido, when she wished to 
establish a new city in northern Af- 
rica, was permitted to buy from the 
natives as much land as might be 
covered by a bull’s hide. Dido out- 
witted the natives by cutting the hide 
into thin strips, and with them sur- 
rounding a spot which became the 
citadel of the new city. Carthage was 
built around this fort. 

“They arrived at a place where 
vou now see great walls and the ris- 
ing citadel of the new city, Car- 
thage. And they bought ground, called 
Byrsa from the fact that they ac- 
quired as much as they could sur- 
round with a bull’s hide.” Thus Ver- 
gil tells the story in the Aeneid (1. 
365-368). 

The second-year Latin students of 
Centennial High School in Pueblo, 
Colorado, decided to find out what 
shape of land would be the largest 
that could theoretically be covered 
by such a hide. Perhaps even Dido 
experimented with the bull’s hide 
before she made her decision. 

The problem can be solved mathe- 
matically by the calculus of varia- 
tions. The mathematicians call it an 
“isoperimetric” problem, since one is 
required to find the largest area en- 
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closed by a perimeter of fixed length. 
As this problem is beyond the reach 
of high-school students, we resorted 
to the following method. 


Students were given a_ 16-inch 
piece of strong brown cord that had 
very little elasticity. This represented 
the bull’s hide. A piece of cardboard 
was the “land,” all pieces being of 
equal thickness. The students made 
their plats of “ground” of various 
shapes, as in the photograph. There 
were a square, a triangle, a circle, a 
diamond, an oblong, a pentagon, a 
hexagon, a heart, a shoe, an ox head, 
a half circle, and various other ir- 
regular shapes. After drawing their 
designs, the students cut them out 
and then glued their 16-inch “bull's 
hide” on at the outer edge. Care was 
taken as to the amount of glue used. 


These “plats” of ground—there 
were nineteen of them—were then 
weighed on a fine balance from the 
physics laboratory. The one weighing 
the most would naturally be the one 
with the most “ground.” The result- 
ing weights ranged from 5.97 grams 
for the circle to 2.52 grams for the 
ox head. Some other results, all in 
grams, were as follows: pentagon— 
5.38; hexagon—j5.63, heart— 4.73; tri- 
angle—4.o2. 


The experiment proved that if 
Dido had surrounded the land with 
a circle of the hide she would have 
had the greatest amount possible un- 
der the condition imposed. 


It is interesting to learn that the 
ancient Greeks were themselves 
aware of such isoperimetric problems, 
which were not, however, reduced to 
modern mathematics until the eight- 
eenth century. In his A History of 
Mathematics (New York: Macmillan, 
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1931), Florian Cajori has the follow- 
ing statement about one Zenodorus, 
who lived in the second century 
B.C.: “He wrote an interesting trea- 
tise on a new subject, namely, iso- 
perimetrical figures. Fourteen prop- 
ositions are preserved by Pappus and 
Theon | 350-400 A.D.|. Here are a 
few of them: Of  isoperimetrical, 
regular polygons, the one having the 
largest number of angles has the 
greatest area; the circle has a greater 
area than any regular polygon of 
equal periphery, of all isoperimetrical 
polygons of # sides, the regular is 
the greatest, of all solids having sur- 
faces equal in area, the sphere has the 
greatest volume” (op. cit., p. 42). 


It is thus clear that the Greeks had 
solved Dido's problem quite early, 
and undoubtedly the solution was 
known to Vergil too. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 


Mrs. Glenda Richards, of Princeton, 
New Jersey, writes as follows: 

“LT feel that a Latin program and 
tea is one of the best ways to bring 
the work of the Latin Department 
before the parents and friends of our 
school. It is much less work than a 
Roman banquet, and it reaches more 
people. We have been having a tea 
for many years. Now it has grown 
to such an extent that we completely 
fill our auditorium upstairs and 
downstairs. We invite all the Latin 
students and their parents, the mem- 
bers of the faculty, friends of the 
Department, and the eighth-grade 
pupils who will be coming to our 
high school the following year to- 
gether with their parents. 

“We follow the same type of pro- 
gram every year. There are always 
greetings extended by our superin- 
tendent of schools and by our prin- 
cipal. The school choir sings several 
selections in Latin and we have an- 
other musical number: harp, violin, 
piano, or vocal. Usually there is an 
interpretative dance; last vear it was 
the ‘Judgment of Paris.” The main 
feature of the program is a talk by 
an outstanding invited speaker. Usu- 
ally this talk has to be arranged a 
vear in advance. At the end of the 
program we give printed certificates 
to those students who have done ‘A’ 
or work in Latin during the 
vear. 

“Following the program the 
auditorium we go to the cafeteria, 
in which we have moved out all the 
tables and chairs. There is a receiv- 
ing line, and the Latin teachers re- 
ceive the guests. Simple refreshments 
of punch, cookies, and nuts are 
served by the mothers of the senior 
Latin students. In addition, a dance 
orchestra furnishes music for tea 
dancing, bringing the afternoon to an 
enjovable close. 

“The Latin Honor Awards Pro- 
gram and Tea has become a tradition 
at Princeton High School. The local 
papers always carry very good ar- 
ticles about it, and of course this 
means good public relations for the 
Department.” 

Samuel A. Goldberg, of the Hicks- 
ville (Long Island) Senior High 
School. writes as follows: 

“In September, 1955, came to 
Long Island) from the Dickinson 
High School in Jersey City, N. 
where | had taught all four vears 
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of Latin. Here at Hicksville 1 was 
happy to inaugurate the teaching of 
third-year Latin. Enrollment in Latin 
this year, including large first-year 
classes in the Jumor High School, 
has grown to the point where I ex- 
pect to have a fourth-year class next 
vear. 

“An active Latin Club affiliated 
with the Junior Classical League has 
helped maintain interest. Last’ year 
the club published a Latin song book 
which includes many popular songs 
translated into Latin by my former 
students at Dickinson and one song— 
‘Hound Dog’—done by Hicksville 
pupils. {Editor's Note: This Li- 
bellus Cantuwm Latinorum consists of 
nine dittoed pages of songs, plus a 
cover page with a drawing of Or- 
pheus and a page for the tabula can- 
tuum. The songs range from tradi- 
tional Christmas songs and “Gau- 
deamus Igitur” through national and 
patriotic songs and old favorites like 
“Propina Oculis” to children’s 
songs such as “Quis Magnum Lupum 
Timet?” and modern “hits” like 
“Haec Casa Scivit Liberos,” “Heia, 
Tu Cum Stellis In Oculis,” and “Tu 
Non Est Nibil Quam Canis.” \ This 
vear the club numbers 23 members 
meeting weekly after school and full 
of ideas.” 

There have been many other re- 
ports of additional sections of Latin 
I and Latin Il, of the reinstatement 
of Latin HI-IV, and the offering of 
Latin in high schools where it had 
not been taught recently, or where 
it had never been taught at all. Thus 
Wilham L. Brunt writes, “We have 
two Latin IV classes in the Pelham 
(N. ¥.) High School this year,” and 
John Gummere, of the William Penn 
Charter School in Philadelphia, 
writes, “This vear we have two sec- 
tions of third-year Latin. We have 
also been able to give an advanced 
class in which we will do a lot in 
Lucretius and Catullus.” 

NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
By FE. Linke 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) High School 

The fifth national convention of 
the Junior Classical League will be 
held at the University of Michigan, 
in Ann Arbor, on August 17-21, 1958. 
Present plans are to start registration 
on August 17. The first general ses- 
sion will take place at 9 a.m. on Au- 
gust 19. The convention will end 
with a luncheon at noon on August 
It is hoped that many teachers will 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
share in the inspiration that these 
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great national conventions give to all 
who attend. An additional incentive 
this year is the proximity to Ann 
Arbor of several major automobile 
plants, which are open to the public, 
and of the famous Greenfield Village, 
with its wide variety of interesting 
Americana (admission $1.50). Dele- 
gates coming by private car or char- 
tered bus can easily reach these places 
before or after convention. sessions. 
Transportation will be planned for 
those coming by public conveyances. 
In order that all may be accommo- 
dated, those wishing to participate in 
planned sightseeing must register for 
these trips at the time of advanced 
registration for the convention. 

Housing costs are expected to be 
in the neighborhood of $25.00. More 
details on this and other convention 
matters will be forthcoming shortly. 

The advisor for the convention is 
Belle Gould, of Henderson, Texas, 
a member of the national JCL. Com- 
mittee. The local convention com- 
mittee consists of Jessie Chambers, 
W. Washington, Jackson, the 
Michigan JCL state chairman; Ruth 
Kirby, of Paw Paw, assistant state 
chairman, Edith EF. Lidke, of Ypsi- 
lanti, assistant state chairman; and 
Michael Burns, of Ypsilanti, national 
president. 

For information about the Junior 
Classical League see THe CLassicar 
OvutLook for October, 1957, pages 2 
and 3, or write to the American Clas- 
sical League, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

Come to Michigan in August, and 
bring your chapter delegates with 
vou! 


ie 
THE SPECIAL METHODS 
COURSE 


By Vera L. Peacock 
Southern Illinois University 


FTER DECIDING to do a lit- 
tle investigating into the ways 
and being of the special methods 
course, | discovered that many other 
people were doing likewise. All sorts 
of questionnaires are floating about, 
and papers on this subject are sched- 
uled for various conferences and 
meetings. Had realized that this 
would happen, | would have waited 
until a few of my colleagues had 
touched off their special view-points 
in order to pick a surer path for the 
ideas | would advocate. As it is, | can 
only throw them into the hopper and 
see if, when this present wide con- 
cern with the subject dies down, 
there is anything left of them. 
My present interest in the special 
methods course grew out of a discus- 
sion in the Allerton House Confer- 


ence on Education, which has been 
studying various areas and levels of 
school activities in the State of Illi- 
nois for the past few years. During 
that time all of the investigating 
groups, including ours in Foreign 
Languages, visited high schools and 
teacher-training institutions. In_ the 
resulting discussions and reports it 
became obvious that most of the lib- 
eral-arts-and-science professors 
rarely, if ever, taught in or visited 
public schools before. Some of them 
do have children who attend public 
schools and therefore must have 
heard rumors of what the schools 
are like today, but that seems to be 
the extent of their experience with 
them. | use Illinois as an example be- 
cause these professors whom | have 
just. mentioned do wot teach the 
special methods courses there. In 
many other universities, however, 
professors of similar training and ex- 
perience do teach them, for the for- 
eign-language departments hold on 
very tenaciously to those courses. In 
my own case | took Methods of 
Teaching French from a_ professor 
who had never attended or taught in 
a public school. He is a great man. 
In any contact with him his students 
learned invaluable things—only none 
of them had much to do with the 
public school where most of that 
class were to begin their careers. 

It was in one of these Allerton dis- 
cussions, moreover, that a Professor 
of Spanish said to me firmly, “If vou 
really know a language, you can 
teach it.” The speaker is an excellent 
teacher by the grace of God, not by 
any formal training. But all of us are 
not so endowed. The old cliché 
shocked me profoundly, and the dis- 
covery that countless of his col- 
leagues shared that opinion shocked 
me even more. | do not believe that 
a person who knows a language can 
by that fact alone teach it well. 1, 
who have fought with various of my 
colleagues in the Department of Edu- 
cation for twenty-seven years, be- 
lieve they have much to offer. My 
quarrel with them is that they think 
they have much more than that to 
offer. 

First, it would be a boon to teach- 
er training if the area and scope of 
the special methods course could be 
charted. Secondly, it would help if 
the person best qualified to teach it 
could be established both in theory 
and in practice. Thirdly, the course 
needs to be incorporated into the 
total teacher-training program of the 
foreign-language major at the point 
where it will have the most effect. 

There are all sorts of teaching 
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devices structural shortcuts 
known to foreign-language teachers 
alone. They have the background 
with which to judge texts and other 
teaching materials in so far as their 
language content is concerned. They 
know the sources of such materials. 
They are the ones to introduce pro- 
spective teachers to the professional 
journals and associations they will 
need and to make sure the students 
do realize the advantages of member- 
ship in those organizations and of 
attendance at their meetings. They 
also can point out the need to in- 
terest parents and the community in 
the high-school —_ foreign-language 
program, to use foreign groups if 
they exist within reach, to collabo- 
rate with other departments when 
possible. They can furnish their stu- 
dents with materials for assembly 
programs featuring the language con- 
cerned. They can stress the impor- 
tance of decorating the classroom, if 
possible, or an office, or a_ library 
corner so that everyone recognizes 
that area as a bit of Spain or France 
or Germany. They can remind their 
future teachers to keep easy reading 
and a few popular records in the 
foreign language readily available to 
their pupils. They can point out that 
the language skills deteriorate from 
lack of use and suggest ways in 
which a beginning teacher can keep 
his fluency or acquire more. They 
can inspire their students to want this 
sort of professional growth, to seek 
the companionship of other foreign- 
language teachers, to possess every 
possible means to use their language 
skills for their own benefit and for 
that of others. 


Now all these things could be 
taught by a regular university foreign- 
language staff member. But he could 
not go much beyond them. There is 
little problem in holding pupil inter- 
est in the first days of a beginning 
language class. Novelty and the fun 
the pupils have in being able to say 
a few phrases take care of that. But 
bevond that one has to work at in- 
terest-holding and its companion, 
class discipline, at motivation, at ap- 
proaches, at pupil differences, 
just as other teachers do. And that 
is where only a person of long ex- 
perience with our changing —high- 
school situation can be of any help. 
Some universities solve this by giv- 
ing the special methods course to a 
foreign-language professor connected 
with the demonstration high school 
of that institution. Others work the 
materials of the course (whatever 
the title may be, or in its absence) 
into the practice-teaching situation. 


Either of these two solutions seems 
to me sensible and effective. In both 
cases a person qualified in the foreign 
language and both trained in educa- 
tional procedures and experienced in 
today’s schools guides the novice. 
Where the elements of the course 
are integrated with the practice- 
teaching the director has the op- 
portunity of introducing them at the 
most favorable moment and with as- 
sociations which can make them 
truly significant and long remem- 
bered. 

There is another great advantage 
to this latter situation. Instead of tak- 
ing high-school principles and general 
methods in the Department of Fdu- 
cation and special methods in the 
Foreign Language Department and 
hearing at least a few pot-shots in 
each department directed at the 
other, the student has the best of all 
three courses related to a_ practical 
situation. We who worked in the 
Allerton Conference investigations 
heard over and over again complaints 
on certain professional courses. There 
must be some deadwood in them as 
they are frequently taught. Why not 
preserve the best of them along with 
the best of the special methods course 
and offer them when the student 
knows he needs them? 

One more advantage | would seek 
in incorporating the special methods 
with the professional courses taught 
by the departments of education. Our 
students early become aware of the 
war between the two camps, the 
liberal-arts-and-science — subject-mat- 
ter professors on the one hand and 
the professors of Education on the 
other. Like the Mexican revolution 
it still continues whether silently or 
raucously. In this period of the great 
dearth of teachers, when recruitment 
programs are sponsored by state of- 
ficers of public — instruction, by 
AAUW, by Delta Kappa Gamma, 
by Kiwanis, it does not attract our 
best young people into the profession 
to see the two training agencies with 
which they must work at complete 
variance. Debates over professional 
differences of opinion are one thing. 
A situation where debate degenerates 
into name-calling and constant at- 
tacks on both sides are the order of 
the day is something else. The stu- 
dent finds it hard to orient himself or 
to find the security he needs in his 
professional beliefs. He begins to 
question the value of education itself. 
He does not know who is right. 
How can he? Do we? All this is very 
bad for him, and so he goes into law 
or medicine or the grocery business 
because he can at least be sure that 
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he will spend his life, his hopes, his 
convictions in something basic to our 
civilization. 

Do I think the warring groups will 
resolve their differences in order to 
give our prospective teachers pro- 
fessional security and a basic 
belief in education? No, | am sure 
they will not. Would | advocate a 
superficial agreement calculated to 
fool the students? A hundred times 
no! It would not work, even if. its 
deceit did not rule it out at once. 
What | do think is that there is 
enough basic agreement between the 
two camps for a limited cooperation 
(especially if they could. straighten 
out their peculiar semantic habits); 
and if all of that basic agreement 
were utilized, the students would feel 
enough security to accept the rest as 
honest differences held by men who 
respect each other and who try to 
come near enough together to co- 
operate efficiently. That is not true 
in institutions where advisors and 
classroom instructors fight for the 
best students through outright or 
subtle attacks on the opposition, Can 
anyone believe that the dualism built 
up in the student’s mind in this fash- 
ion can do him any good? 

Lest | be criticized for talking 
about) millennium beyond our 
reach, | would like to say that in the 
institution of which | am a member 
We give a course on foreign-language 
teaching at the elementary level in 
which a professor of education teach- 
es part time along with professors of 
the foreign-language — department. 
That course, as well as our special 
curriculum leading to an elementary 
certificate with foreign-language 
specialization, was drawn up by a 
committee from both areas. We 
would not think of trying to do 
either without the full cooperation 
of the College of Education. This is 
only one example and one which 
affects relatively few people, but it 
works, and what man has done, man 
can do again. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


The 52nd annual meeting of the 
Classical Association of New Eng- 
land will be held at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., on March 2k- 
29, 195%. 

The 54th annual meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South will take place at 
the University of Texas, in) Austin, 
on April ro-12, 1958. 
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Chancellor William B. Aycock, of 
the University of North Carolina, has 
announced the establishment of a 
fund to bolster the University’s De- 
partment of Classics. The fund, in 
the amount of a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, was bequeathed to the 
University by a member of the class 
of 1905, the late George Lucas Pad- 
dison, of Burgaw. Mr. Paddison was 
a chemistry major and a Phi Beta 
Kappa student at the University, and 
later engaged in the teaching of 
chemistry, in the law, in farming, and 
in salesmanship. Income from the fund 
will be used to supplement the salaries 
of distinguished professors of the clas- 
sics, to be known as George L. Pad- 
dison Professors. Details are being 
worked out by Professor B. L. Ull- 
man, head of the Department of 
Classics, and other University offi- 
clals. 

Wayne State University’s College 
of Education and Graduate School 
has announced the continuance of 
its credit arrangements in connection 
with the Fleventh Annual European 
Travel Study Program in Compara- 
tive Education. Participants may 
qualify to earn up to 8 hours of un- 
dergraduate or graduate credit to 
apply on degree programs, for teach- 
ing certification, or for annual salary 
increments. The 72-day trip, which 
will cover 12 countries, will have as 
its highlight a two-week visit to 
Greece, including a_ five-day boat 
cruise among the islands of the Ae- 
gean Sea—Crete, Rhodes, Kos, Patmos, 
Delos, and Mykonos; a five-day bus 
journey to the classical and archeo- 
logical sites of the Peloponnesus; 
trips to Fleusis, Mycenae, Epidaurus, 
Sparta, Olympia, Corinth, and Del- 
phi, and a full three-day visit to the 
monuments of the Golden Age of 
Athens. Information may be obtained 
from Dr. Wim. Reitz, 727 Student 
Center, Wayne State University, De- 
troit 2, Michigan. 

Miss L. Margueriete Prime, Chair- 
man of the Sub-committee on Fduca- 
tion for Special Librarianship of the 
Council of National Library Associa- 
tions, in a communication to ACL 
President Van L. Johnson, calls  at- 
tention to a recent survey of the pre- 
liminary studies needed to equip 
prospective library-school students 
for their work as librarians. One of 
the findings of the survey was that 
in all the special library fields, such 
as art, architecture, business and fi- 
nance, journalism, law, maps, music, 
medicine, theater, science tech- 
nology, and theology, a knowledge 
of languages, both ancient and mod- 
ern, is an essential skill. Miss Prime 
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expressed the regret of the Sub- 
committee “that in many secondary 
schools and colleges little is done in 
recognition of the importance of 
both a reading and a speaking knowl- 
edge of languages,” and its hope that 
all possible steps be taken to encour- 
age students to acquire these abili- 
ties. 
ie 
“NIHIL SUB SOLE 
NOVUM ...” 

In a choral passage of the incom- 
plete satyvr play of Sophocles, the 
Ichneutai or Trackers, there occurs a 
line (168) that is something of a 
puzzle. Silenus, the leader of the 
chorus, urges the members of the 
chorus to set out on their search for 
Apollo’s cattle. There follow short 
passages assigned to each of the 
twelve individual satvrs who make 
up the chorus—one, two, or three 
lines to each. The first Satyr utters 
the weird line (168): “Hu, hu, hu, 
hu, ps, ps, a, a, tell what you re 
worrying about!” The speeches of 
the other satyrs, which follow, sound 
strangely irrelevant to the play and 
to one another—except, perhaps, the 
lines of the twelfth satvr (192-194), 
who seems to be urging the group 
back after some wandering afield. 

It has been suggested that the 
whole passage is a parody of military 
tactics. If that is so, it is intriguing 
to think that the speech of the first 
satvr may be a burlesque of the 
Greek equivalent of a modern. ser- 
geant’s “Hup! Hup!” or that the 
Whole passage may be somewhat in 
the manner of the modern “Sound 
off!” locutions. 

Another choral line in the play 
(123) contains the same “Hu, hu. hu, 
hu,” with Silenus replying, “What 
is this hu, hu?” Evidently it was not 
too intelligible even to the Greeks 
themselves! But in a satvr play, any- 
thing could happen. 


—L.B.L. 


MATERIALS 


J 


The Jam Handy Organization an- 
nounces a new. teaching aid, a 
“Alvths of Greece and Rome” kit 
consisting of six individual filmstrips: 
Prometheus and Pandora, Apollo and 
Phaeton, Ceres and Proserpina, Baucis 
and Philemon, Atalanta’s Race, and 
Minerva and Arachne. For informa- 
tion write to the Organization at 
2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 
11. Michigan. 

Professor Carolyn EF. Bock, of the 
State Teachers College in) Upper 


Montclair, N. J., calls attention to 
two useful items. How Languages 
Work is a reprint of the opening 
pages of the experimental materials 
in the teaching of Latin prepared at 
the University of Michigan Latin 
Workshop, and may be obtained 
gratis by addressing the University 
Extension Division, University — of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
Study of Latin isa booklet containing 
departmental reports from the Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy in New Hamp- 
shire and the Taft School in Connect- 
icut that are designed to acquaint 
teachers of the classics with the man- 
ner in which two independent schools 
are facing the problems associated 
with a secondary classics curriculum 
and how to reach the alumni and the 
patrons of such a school. It is avail- 
able at 10¢ a copy; address Professor 
Robert Woolsey, The Taft School, 
Watertown, Connecticut. 

Professor William M. Seaman, of 
the Michigan State University in East 
Lansing, who is presently enjoying a 
vear in Italy, reports the inauguration 
of a Fototeca di Architetturae Topo- 
grafia dell Italia Antica in Rome 
during the spring of 1957. This comes 
as welcome news to all those who 
have deplored in the past the poor 
quality of photographs of Roman 
antiquities and the difficulty of ob- 
taining them. 

The Fototeca was established as a 
result of a gift by Dr. Ernest Nash 
of 3,000 negatives and 1,500. prints 
which he had made over the past 
twenty years in preparation for a 
pictorial dictionary of ancient Rome, 
based on Platner-Ashby’s Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome. The photographic service has 
been financed for one vear by a 
grant from the Unione Internazionale 
degli Istituti di Archeologia, Storia, e 
Storia dell’ Arte in) Roma, and_ is 
housed at the American Academy in 
Rome. 

The prices for scholars and educa- 
tional institutions are remarkably 
low: s0¢ for a print of 13 x 18 cm. 
(5 x 7 in.); 75¢ for one 18 x 24 cm. 
(8 x to in.). All prints come with 
reproduction rights. Publishers are 
charged at the rate of $5.00 for an 
8 x 10 in, print. With each photo 
there is also available a bibliographic 
reference. 

For a slight extra charge pictures 
not in the Fototeca collection can 
be obtained from other public, com- 
mercial. and private collections in 
Italy. The Fototeca covers only archi- 
tecture and topography, but can pro- 
cure photos of art, sculpture, and 
allied fields. It is also possible to ar- 
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range for the taking of photographs, 
at moderate cost, of subjects not 
found in collections. 

Dr. Nash has covered every monu- 
ment now visible in Rome and has 
many photographs of archaeological 
remains which are no longer to be 
seen. He is now engaged in making 
pictures of other sites throughout 
Italy, having just recently taken over 
in Sicily. 

These photographs meet all the 
requirements for the proper visual 
representation of ancient monuments, 
in that they are recent, have clear 
detail, and have excellent pictorial 
qualities. 

Anyone desiring photographs or 
information on photographs relating 
to Roman antiquities should first 
consult Dr. Nash. The address is 
Fototeca di Architettura e Topo- 
grafia dell’ Italia Antica, Via Angelo 
Masina, 5, Roma, Italia. 


ie 


TO ALFENUS 
(CATULLUS 30) 
Translated 
By Josep WouLBerc 
The College of the City of New York 
O Alfenus, so false, callous and 
hard, heedless of faithful friends, 
Have you no pity left, no—none at 
all, for your devoted pal? 

Don’t vou feel any shame, faithless at 
heart, now to betray me so? 
Godless actions by men, treacherous, 

mean, please not the gods above. 
Yet of this you make light, and in 
my woe thus you abandon me. 
Tell me, what should men do, whom 
can they trust, now that vou 
break your word? 
Yes. You bade me to give all of my 
soul, all of my heart to you. 
Now you pull yourself back. All vou 
have said, all you have ever done, 

Now you cast to the winds, cast to 
the mists, worthless, to bear 
away. 

Yer, if vou have forgot, th’ gods will 
recall, goddess of broken faith. 

She will make vou repent, on 
through the vears, all you have 
done to me. 


KNOW OF AN OPENING? 

The success of the American Clas- 
sical League’s teacher placement 
service depends upon the extent to 
which prospective emplovers are 
informed about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are earnestly 
requested to refer to the Director of 
the Service Bureau any prospective 
employer whose requests for teachers 
of Latin or Greek they themselves 


are not able to fill. Teachers in the 
schools or colleges are also requested 
to report any vacancies of which they 
may become aware. Address the 
American Classical League Service 
Bureau, Miami University, Oxford, O. 


THE IDES OF MARCH 

Julius Caesar was assassinated on 
March 15, 44 B.C. Why not plan 
a commemorative program for the 
Caesar class or the Latin Club or the 
school assembly? See page 5%. 


CATO AND EMILY 
DICKINSON 
By 
Kent School, Kent, Conn. 
FE KNOW from one of her 
earliest letters (G. F. Whicher, 
This Was a Poet |New York, 1938], 
pp- 43-44) that Emily Dickinson was 
studying Latin as early as 1&42— 
when she was only eleven years old! 
Emily had probably just begun the 
subject. The tone, as well as the 
punctuation and the capitalization, 
seems to indicate that. In the letter 
referred to Emily says: 

“IT do wish you would come to 
Amherst and make me a great long 
visit. how do you get along in Latin. 
I am in the class that you used to be 
in in Latin. besides Latin I study 
History and Botany.” 

That was Emily at Amherst Acad- 
emy. It is quite likely, Professor 
Whicher thinks, that she studied Lat- 
in at Mount Holyoke Female Acad- 
emy also (1847-1848). And that is 
about all we know of her pursuit of 
Latin. Only once, as far as 1 am 
aware, does she refer in her poems 
to having studied =the subject 
(Thomas H. Johnson, The Poems of 
Emily Dickinson |Cambridge, 1955 
No. 426): 


“It don’t sound so terrible, quite, 
as it did. 

I run it over, ‘Dead—brain—dead"’ 

Put it in Latin left of my school, 

Seems it don't 
rule.” 


shriek so, under 


And only once, by the way, does 
she refer to having studied Greek 
(Johnson, op. cit., No. 433): 


“Long at its Greek 
I who pored patient 
Rise still the Dunce 
Gods used to know.” 


Just what Latin and how much 
Latin she studied is difficult to savy. 
She never mentions Cicero or Ver- 
gil in her letters or poetry. That does 
not prove, however, that she had nor 
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read the orations and the Aeneid. 
She was familiar with Horace, at 
least with one of his odes, as we 
can see from her poem beginning 
(No. 1192): 


“An honest Tear 
Is durabler than Bronze.” 


Of the Greek writers, she had read 
Simonides. At any rate, she knew 
one of his poems, the famous couplet 
on the Spartans who died at Ther- 
mopylae, as we can see from another 
poem (No. 1554), which begins: 
tell it—What Message!” 
That is about all we can say about 
Emily Dickinson and the ‘classical 
writers she may have read. 

Classical names, however, of people 
and of places occur frequently 
enough in her poetry. These she 
probably met in her own reading or 
in her study of ancient history, rather 
than in her study of Latin and Greek. 
A few of those she mentions in her 
poems are Demosthenes, Socrates, 
Prometheus, Pompeii, Thermopylae, 
Cleopatra, Sparta, Sappho, Sophocles, 
Plato, Midas, and Cato. 

The poem in which Cato is men- 
tioned (No. 97) reveals several 
things of interest: 


“The rainbow never tells me 
That gust and storm are by, 
Yer is she more convincing 


Than Philosophy. 


My flowers turn from Forums— 
Yer eloquent declare 

What Cato couldn't prove me 
Except the birds were here!” 


This poem, it seems to me, reveals 
that Emily knew or valued Cato 
(Cato the Censor is doubtlessly 
meant) less as a writer, “the father 
of Latin prose” and the author of 
De Agri Cultura and the Origines, 
than as a lawyer and speaker, the 
originator of that famous definition 
of an orator: vir bonus dicendi pe- 
ritus. Vhat is understandable. Her 
father, Edward Dickinson, was at the 
time the poem was written (ca. 1859) 
a prosperous lawyer and had been, a 
few vears before that, a member of 
Congress, where on one occasion he 
had delivered an impromptu speech 
that lasted an hour. One is tempted 
to suspect, in fact, that w hen, bor- 
rowing the expression from Shakes- 
peare, Emily herself. “Cato’s 
daughter” (as she does another 
poem, No. written the same 
vear as the poem quoted above ), she 
is using the name “Cato” as a sobri- 
quet for her father, but not, prob- 
ably, in the poem under considera- 
tion here. 


calls 
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In the estimation of antiquity Cato 
was extremely eloquent, so much so 
that he was commonly called, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, the Roman 
Demosthenes. Cato’s famous words, 
rem tene verba sequentur, were per- 
haps an answer to some admirer who 
sought to know the source of his 
eloquence. “Know your subject and 
the words will come,” was his advice. 
How eloquent an orator was Cato in 
the eyes of Emily Dickinson? An 
extremely eloquent orator, who met 
his superior, however, in a mute lit- 
tle flower. Let us paraphrase the 
poem and see what Emily Dickinson 
actually says: 

“The rainbow never says in actual 
words, since it can not talk, that the 
storm has passed, and yer it declares 
that more convincingly, by its mere 
presence, than philosophers, tradi- 
tionally all persuasive, can possibly 
declare in words. So, too, her flow- 
ers, Which spurn rhetoric and the 
verbal eloquence which comes from 
its practice in the forums, declare 
eloquently, although wordlessly, by 
their mere presence also, that spring 
is here—a fact the great Cato could 
not possibly prove unless he could 
point to the return of the birds and 
sav, ‘There!’ ” 

Tam afraid Cato is after all vir 
bonus dicendi imperitus. 


BOOK NOTES 


Alexandria, the Golden City. By 
Harold T. Davis. Evanston, Illinois: 
The Principia Press of Illinois, 1957. 
Two volumes: pp. xii plus 236 and 
vii plus 287. $3.75 for each volume. 
Of all the epochs covered by the 

broad term “Ancient History,” the 

Hellenistic period, despite its im- 

portance and fascination, is perhaps 

the least familiar to the average clas- 
sicist. The present work selects one 
aspect of that period for detailed 
study; but spatially it wanders far 
beyond the limits of the city whose 
biography it is, while chronologically 
ir extends down to the days of the 

Mohammedan conquest of Egypt. In 

eighteen chapters the author covers 

the topography and foundation of 

Alexandria; the stories of its founder, 

Alexander, and of Mohammed, the 

cause of its eventual decay; the his- 

tory of the city under the Prolemies, 
the Caesars, and the Christian Em- 
perors of Constantinople, the scien- 
tific achievements of the scholars of 
the Museum and the Library; and 
the literary men whose work is con- 
nected with the city. Individual chap- 


ters are devoted, e.g., to Archimedes, 
to Hero, to the geographers, to the 
Neoplatonists, to Athanasius, and to 
Hypatia. The straightforward expo- 
sition is occasionally varied (not al- 
ways successfully) by chapters em- 
ploying a kind of space-machine 
technique whereby the reader is pre- 
sented with a fictitious eye-witness 
account of ancient events, as in Chap- 
ter 3, “A Night with the Poets,” in 
which we observe an encounter be- 
tween Callimachus and Apollonius of 
Rhodes. The volumes are equipped 
with forty illustrations, maps, and 
figures; some twenty-five pages of 
bibliography and notes; and two in- 
dexes, one of names and one of sub- 
jects. 

The author, it would seem, is not 
a professional classicist (among his 
publications are such titles as Tables 
of the Higher Mathematical Func- 
tions, Philosophy and Modern Sci- 
ence, Political Statistics,and The Fine 
Art of Punning). Yet, despite his 
failure to know and use the latest 
scholarship in all of the many areas 
of ancient life he discusses, he has 
written a generally sound and read- 
able account, valuable especially be- 
cause he has included these different 
areas in a single work. Other attrac- 
tive features are the many quotations 
from ancient and modern literatures, 
and the constant stress on the im- 
portance of pure scholarship in all 
fields of human knowledge. The 
print is good; the binding is sturdy. 
Yet all these virtues are vitiated by 
the horrible and ubiquitous misprints. 
When “deity” appears regularly as 
“diety,” “Maecenas” becomes “Mae- 
cenus,” and Livy is quoted for a de- 
scription of Palmyra (p. 301) and an 
account of Antony's meeting with 
Cleopatra (p. 261 )—and these are but 
three of a legion of errors—then one 
hesitates to recommend this work at 
all. 

—K.G. 
A Running Vocabulary to Juvenal— 

Satires 1, 3, 7, 10, 11. By Leo M. 

Kaiser. Chicago: Loyola University 

—Office of the Graduate School, 

1957. Mimeographed. Pp. 69. $.75 

plus postage. 

Outside of a brief bibliography of 
Juvenalia and an English summary 
for each of the five satires included, 
this offering consists of a line-by-line 
vocabulary selection, giving in each 
case only the meaning appropriate to 
the immediate context. Thus in 1.2 
vexo is “annoy,” in 1.100 “storm,” in 
7.131 “disturb.” Occasionally this 
practice leads to queer results: in 1.64 
cervix becomes “head” (‘“neck” in 
3-88); in 1.76 extra is “above”; in 
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1.151 prior is “ancestor.” It is doubt- 


ful whether students derive much 
benefit from a matching exercise of 
this sort. 

Another question raised by this 
vocabulary is that of the principles 
guiding the choice of items for inclu- 
sion. It is puzzling to find words like 
saxum and ventus, latus (adj.) and 
sextus, ostendo and utor in a com- 
pilation presumably intended for col- 
lege students; on the other hand, 
words like fas, ignosco, minores and 
panis are omitted (at least from their 
places in Satire 1). Furthermore, why 
must Latin students who speak Eng- 
lish be told the meaning of absevs, 
auditor, avaritia, columma, 
etc.? Puzzling too is the repetition of 
words from satire to satire or within 
the same satire; occasionally, on the 
other hand, a word is listed on its 
second but not on its first occurrence 
(e.g., wxor at 1.56 but not at 1.22, 
libet at 1.152 but not at 1.19). And 
why should erigo be “build” at 1.94 
but “erect” at 1.114; latus “wide” at 
1.137 but “broad” at 1.157? 

The general impression is that of 
an instrument meant to facilitate the 
preparation of the day's assignment 
rather than to help the student ac- 
quire the ability to read Latin. 


—Kk.G. 


Selections from Greek and Roman 
Historians. Edited by C. A. Rob- 
inson, Jr. New York and Toronto: 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1957. Pp. x1 
plus 341. $1.25. 

No. 88 of the paper-covered Rine- 
hart Editions is the fourth volume in 
the series to be devoted to classical 
literature in translation, the others 
being the Aeneid and two volumes 
of Greek drama. 

Professor Robinson has done an 
excellent job. The introduction com- 
bines a skillfully compressed account 
of ancient times, thumbnail sketches 
of the historians represented, refer- 
ences to other ancient historians in- 
tegrated into the exposition so as to 
give a clear account of ancient his- 
toriography, and a thoughtful eval- 
uation of both ancient history and its 
ancient recorders. The brief biblio- 
graphic note is useful and up-to-date. 
The two. maps (of Greece and of the 
Roman Empire) are good though 
small. There are very few misprints. 
The selections themselves are ex- 
tremely well chosen: they not mere- 
lv illustrate their several authors’ in- 
terests and characteristics, but also 
present interesting, self-contained 


units of historical matter useful for 
students of history and historiography 
alike. A special word of praise is due 
to the editor for his success in unit- 
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ing disconnected passages into a 
smoothly flowing narrative. 

The proportions of space allotted 
to the authors who are included will 
find less universal approval: Herod- 
otus — 53 pages; Thucydides — 72, 
Xenophon (Hellenica)—4; Polybius 
—25; Livy—44; Sallust (Jugurtha)— 
12; Suetonius (Julius Caesar)—18; 
and Tacitus (Avmnals, Histories, Agri- 
cola, Germania)—1o00. Certainly, Sal- 
lust, Xenophon, and Polybius deserve 
more space; | doubt whether Tacitus 
warrants a third of the book. 

The translations, likewise, are un- 
even. For the most part, the standard 
nineteenth-century versions employed 
still read well—this is especially true 
of Rawlinson’s Herodotus and Jow- 
ett’s Thucydides—but Livy and, to 
a lesser extent, Tacitus, suffer from 
Latinate and stilted English. 

There are no explanatory notes to 
the historical texts; their absence, 
however, is seldom noticed as one 
reads. 

—k.G. 
Sophocles Il. Ajax, translated and 
with Introduction by John 

Moore; The Women of Trachis, 

translated and with an Introduction 

by Michael Jameson, Electra and 

Philoctetes, translated and with In- 

troductions by David Grene. (“The 

Complete Greek Tragedies,” edited 

by David Grene and Richmond 

Lattimore.) The University of Chi- 

cago Press, 1957. Pp. 254. $3.75. 

Professors Moore, of Amherst Col- 
lege, and Jameson, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, are newcomers to 
the roster of translators cooperating 
in the Chicago series of which this is 
the sixth volume. They join Professor 
Grene, who is well known for pre- 
vious translations from the trage- 
dians, in this second and final volume 
of Sophocles. All three translators 
use modern English: blank verse for 
the dialogues and narrations, free 
verse for the choral parts. The result 
is lucid but rather barren, the genius 
of Greek poetry being very different 
from what most Americans consider 
the characteristics of poetry in Eng- 
lish. Yet the thought comes through 
more accurately and completely than 
it can in more conservative, or more 
romantic translations. Furthermore, 
these versions will undoubtedly be 
more effective on the stage than on 
the printed page, where it takes an 
especial effort to supply the magic 
of voice, gesture, and “theater.” 

Some samples will do better than 
further comment. From the Ajax 
(lines 644 ff.): “Strangely the long 
and countless drift of time / Brings all 
things forth from darkness into light, 


/ Then covers them once more. 
Nothing so marvelous / That man 
can say it surely will not be— 
Strong oath and iron intent come 
crashing down.” From The Women 
of Trachis (lines 232 ff.): Deianira: 
“QO kindest of men, tell me first what 
I want first /to hear: Shall I have 
Heracles alive?” Lichas: “I can tell 
you that I left him not only alive 
but strong and flourishing and un- 
burdened by disease.” A chorus of 
the Electra (lines 1385 ff.): “See 
how the War God approaches, 
breathing bloody vengeance, invin- 
cible./ They have gone under the 
rooftree now, / the pursuers of vil- 
lainy,/the hounds that none may 
escape. / So that the dream that hung 
hauntingly /in my mind shall not 
lack fulfilinent.” 

The introductions are concise, in- 
formative, and stimulating. As is true 
of the other volumes of the series, 
there are no notes, glossaries, or 
other aids to the comprehension of 
the allusions in which Greek tragedy 
abounds. Misprints are very few (1 
am still chuckling over “the abdom- 
inable Atridae” of the Electra, line 
510). In the following instances, the 
English is awkward and hence not 
clear: The Women of Trachis, lines 
265 ff.; Electra, lines 390 and 781- 
782; Philoctetes, lines 777-778. 

—K.G. 
Heliodorus, An Ethiopian Romance. 

Translated with an Introduction by 

Moses Hadas. Ann Arbor: The 

University of Michigan Press, 1957. 

Pp. x plus 277. $4.95. 

Professor Hadas, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is one of our foremost con- 
temporary translators and interpreters 
of the classics. In the handsome vol- 
ume here under consideration, he 
brings the English-speaking world its 
first version in over a hundred years 
of an early fore-runner of today’s 
most popular literary genre, the no- 
vel. Tastes differ, but the average 
modern reader will be no more likely 
to agree with the jacket’s claim that 
this is an “important classic” than was 
the average reader of antiquity. This 
is a pulp-magazine story, meant to be 
read for sheer entertainment; the 
author can have harbored no illusions 
about creating a monumentum aere 
perennius. Yet his work has survived, 
and we should be grateful both to 
him for writing it and to Professor 
Hadas for making it available to us. 

For the literary historian, the Et/i- 
opica of Heliodorus forms an indis- 
pensable link in the development of 
the novel. For the sociologist, it pro- 
vides valuable information about the 
reading tastes of its original customers 
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in the third Christian century. And 
as pure fiction it is still capable of 
entertaining, although to become 
popular nowadays it would need con- 
siderable streamlining. With at- 
mosphere of pure love and suspense- 
ful mystery, its moments of idyllic 
tenderness alternating with episodes 
of sensational excitement, its master- 
ful use of narrative technique, and its 
exotic settings, it cries out for dis- 
covery by Hollywood. 

The present translation gives a 
faithful picture of the ancient author's 
“elaborate formalism” and “fullness,” 
which the reader is asked to interpret 
as “spaciousness” rather than as “ver- 
bosity” (p. x). From one point of 
view, this effort not to “betray” the 
original is praiseworthy, vet the use 
of a more nearly contemporary idiom 
would have proved more palatable. 
The brief introduction is excellent, 
though perhaps a bit too culogistic. 

—kh.G. 
<> 
WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 

The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 


Latin and Greek in school or college. 


For details of the plan see Tur Cias- 
sicAL OurLtook for November, 1957 
(page 17), or address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send CASH through the 
mails. Remittance should accompany order 
and may be by stamps, money order or 
check. Preane order carefully, by number, 
title and type (Mimeograph, Poster, Pamph- 
let, etc.). Material ordered from the Serv- 
ice Bureau is not returnable since it would 
likely be too damaged for resale; as a non- 
profit-making organization the Bureau can 
not absorb such losses. 

Because of the increased cost of postage 
and handling, please add 25c for an order 
amounting to $1.50 or more. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you wish 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c to 
pay for “‘special-handling” postage 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
American Classical League, Miami Univer- 


sity, Oxford, Ohio. 
W. L. CARR, Director 
The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following seasonable material: 
FEBRUARY 
For February programs see Ti 
Crassicar OvurLook for January, 195%, 
pages 45-46. 
CAESAR 
For material for the teaching of 
Caesar see Ture Crassicar 
for January, 195%, page 46, or send 
for a free classified list. 
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THE IDES OF MARCH 
Mimeographs 
xitium Caesaris. A Latin play. 
25¢ 
500. Suggestions for a Latin program 
for the Ides of March. to¢ 
.A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque skit. 1 reader, 2 or 3 
off-stage “sound-effects” — men. 
>. Julius Caesar. An amusing “mu- 
sical comedy” in three scenes 
burlesquing the story of the slay- 
ing of Caesar. 15¢ 
Suggestions for celebrating the 
Ides of March or the birthday 
of Rome, April 21. 15¢ 
606. Roamin® with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House” or radio. Re- 
cently revised. 20¢ 
APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
.A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the birth- 
day of Rome (April 21). 1 read- 
er, 2 or 3 off-stage “sound ef- 
fects men.” 15¢ 
Suggestions for celebrating the 
birthday of Rome. 15¢ 
. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par- 
odied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 
.An “April Fool” program for the 
Classical Club. Taken in part 
from Ture Crasstcar 
for April, 1944. 20¢ 
EASTER 
Mimeographs 
. Parts of a liturgical play in Latin 
from the tenth century. 10¢ 
Easter pageant Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 
The twilight of the gods. A 
playlet in one act. The Emperor 
Constantine's spirit appears at a 
meeting of the Olympian deities 
and predicts the triumph of 
Christianity over paganism. 7 


boys and 6 girls. 20 minutes. 20¢ 
The Service Bureau offers the fol- 
lowing new material: 
A NEW CARD GAME 
A new card game called “Myth- 
ites,” designed by Lulu Lee, provides 
attractive drill on thirty characters 
in Classical Mythology. It can be 
played by any number from two to 
thirty. Price per set, $1.00. 


\ NEW EDITION OF THE LATIN CLUB 

The eighth edition of The Latin 
Club by Lillian B. Lawler is now 
available. Order as Bulletin XII. Price, 
$1.00. 


The Service Bureau also offers the 
following material previously an- 
nounced: 


THE GAME OF “L-A-T-I-N” 

“L-A-T-I-N” is a card game for 
group drill on a basic Latin vocabu- 
lary of 120 words. Can be played by 
any number from 2 to 50. Complete 
set with players’ cards, call cards, 
dises, and directions for playing, 


LATIN CLUBS 
Mimeographs 

23. Topics for a Roman life exhibit. 
5¢ 

94. Some suggestions on how to give 
a Roman banquet. 15¢ 
Some Latin” versions of 
known songs. 20¢ 
How to make a Roman toga. 15¢ 
.Going to church in Rome. 10¢ 
.Games for Latin clubs. 20¢ 
.Rota. An old Roman game. 5¢ 
How the Romans dressed. Il- 
lustrated. 25¢ 
The Roman house. 
25¢ 
Constitution of Latin club 
called the S.P.Q.R. 15¢ 
Roman baths. Hlustrated. 25¢ 
. Two programs for classical clubs. 
1o¢ 
.A list of Latin mottoes. 30¢ 
A list of dances and drills suirt- 
able for classical programs. 15¢ 
. Ten ancient Roman recipes, from 
Cato’s De Agri Cultura. 15¢ 
. How a Roman spent his day. A 
short bibliography for a Latin 
club. 10¢ 
A bibliography for Roman ban- 
quets. 10¢ 
-“Open House” in the Latin de- 
partment. 15¢ 
Conundrums for the Latin club. 
15¢ 
. Suggestions for Latin club meet- 
ings. 10¢ 
. Supplementary activities for Lat- 
in clubs. 15¢ 
-A Roman peasant’s dinner. 1o¢ 
The Delphic Oracle. eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 15¢ 
Suggestions for a Vergilian pro- 
gram for pupils who are not 
studying Vergil. 
. The origin of the Roman Sat- 
urnalia. 15¢ 
Special Vergilian programs for 
Latin clubs. 15¢ 
A Roman style show. 20¢ 
Dimensions of Greek costumes. 
10¢ 

411.A brief description of Roman 
marriage ceremonies. 10¢ 

416. A banquet of the gods. A guess- 
ing game. 1o¢ 


well- 


Illustrated. 
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418. Directions for making attractive 
posters for the bulletin board. 
15¢ 

434. Directions for making a costume 
of a Roman legionary soldier. 5¢ 

454. Suggestions for making and cos- 
tuming Roman dolls. 15¢ 

472. A suggestion for using charades 
in a Latin club. s5¢ 

477. Suggestions for a Roman circus. 
10¢ 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
cards. 5¢ 

519. Mottoes for Latin clubs and 
classes. 15¢ 

522. Directions for the construction 
of marionettes and stage. 15¢ 

330. Stories from mythology told for 
you in poetry. 15¢ 

534. More suggestions for a 
club. 10¢ 

536. Mottoes of the various states. 15¢ 

560. Amusement for Latin pupils. A 
word game. 5¢ 

565. Suggestions for Latin-club initia- 
tions. 15¢ 

577-A_ classical-club) constitution — in 
Latin. 10¢ 

sgo. Latin and Greek club for nurses. 
15¢ 

593. Notes on the production of radio 
programs. 15¢ 

396. Marines’ Hymn” and “An- 
chors Aweigh” in Latin. 10¢ 

399. “The Caissons Go Rolling Along” 
and “The Army Air Corps” in 
Latin. 5¢ 

607.Our Latin verb town. A game 
for group drill on conjugations. 
Can be played by the whole club. 
Contains charts of the endings of 
all tenses. Instructions and set of 
3 charts, 15¢; extra sets of charts 
at 5¢ a set. 

619. To the Muses. An ode which can 
be used as an introduction to a 
program on the Muses, for as- 
sembly, classical club, Roman 
banquet or radio. 10¢ 

628. “Sandals.” clever for 
place cards for a Latin banquet. 
5¢ 

637.An April-fool program. 20¢ 

643. An initiation ceremony, includ- 
ing a program of twenty ques- 
tions. Can be used as a radio or 
assembly program. 3 boys, 2 
girls, many extras. 20 minutes. 
25¢ 

646. An ancient choral dance. 15¢ 

658. Official Junior Classical League 
initiation ceremony. 15¢ 

666. School and community publicity: 
Newspapers, radio, television. 20¢ 

687. Suggestions for Latin week. 15¢ 

691. Amor omnia vincit. playlet 
about Pyramus and Thisbe. 15¢ 

694. Roman coinage. 15¢ 


Latin 


THE 


Supplement 
S-8 Latin crossword puzzles. 10¢ 
(Key, 5¢ extra) 
Bulletin 
B-XII The Latin Club. The standard 
handbook on the subject. Eighth 
edition (1957). $1.00. 
Junior Classical League Accessories 
JCL Notebook and automobile stick- 
ers. Approximately inches 
square, printed in purple and 
gold. Specify type desired. 3 for 


5¢. 

JCL Birthday cards with the greeting 
“Tibi Laetum Natalem” printed 
in purple on white. Envelopes. 5¢ 

JCL Miniature seals. One inch in dia- 
meter, bearing the JCL. emblem 
in purple and gold. Die-cut, ten 
seals to a sheet, 10¢ a sheet. 

JCL Award Key. A key of sterling 
silver, with space on the back 
for engraving. May be worn as 
pin or locket. This award key is 
intended as a mark of recogni- 
tion for high scholastic standing 
or for meritorious service to the 
chapter. Orders must bear the 
teacher's signature. The price, 
$2.20, includes federal excise tax. 

Miscellaneous 

Place cards and favors. A cut-out 
model for a chariot and a Ro- 
man lamp. Printed in red, black, 


and gold on heavy paper and 

die-cut for easy assembling. 

Packed in flat sheets, with one 

chariot and one lamp on a sheet. 

Price: 13 sheets for $1.00; 25 for 

$1.75; 50 for $3.00. 

A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 
“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let prepared by a special committee 
of the American Philological Associa- 
tion. It should be placed in the hands 
of every adviser of students in our 
secondary schools. A copy will be 
sent free to any school counselor on 
receipt of a stamped and addressed 
by 9'2” envelope. Additional 
copies may be obtained at 10¢ each 
postpaid, or 5¢ each in quantities of 
ten or more. 
OUR LATIN VERB TOWN 
A completely revised edition of an 

old favorite. May be used as a game 
or for class drill on verb endings. 
Order as Mimeograph 607 (15¢). In- 
cludes directions for use and one 3- 
page set of attractively printed col- 
ored charts: Chart A for the present 
indicative system of the regular 
verbs; Chart B for the perfect in- 
dicative subjunctive systems; 
Chart C for the present subjunctive 
system. Extra printed charts are avail- 
able at 5¢ a set. 
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LATIN WEEK 
Mimeograph 
687. Suggestions for Latin Week. is¢ 
Badge 
A circular badge 4 inches in dia- 
meter perforated for pin or ribbon. 
Carries a picture of the Pantheon 
and the words “Latin Week.” Colors, 
purple on gold. 3¢ each in quantities 
of 10 or more. 


FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 

Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Latin 
Clubs, Latin Games, Miscellaneous, 
Pictures (Rome and the Romans; 
Classical Mythology), Plays in Eng- 
lish, Plays in Latin, Projects, Radio 
and Other Programs, Rome and the 
Romans, Special Days, Supplementary 
Reading in Latin and in English, 
Teaching Methods and Techniques, 
Value of the Classics, Vergil and 
Mythology, Word Study. 


SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 

Revised from William Smith by 
FE. H. Blakeney and J. Warrington. 
A new and comprehensive reference 
book on persons, places, dates, myths, 
and legends in classical literature. 
$4.00. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Again available in new printing: 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1958 
CLASSICAL COURSES 


ELEMENT IN ENGLISH 


ARCHITECTURE 
Greek 7S. SELECTED READINGS 
History 5278S. ROMAN HISTORY 


Latin 574. SELECTED READINGS 
or undergraduate credit. 


For further information write to: 


Prof. William C. McDermott 


Department of Classical Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PENNSYLVANIA 


Classical Studies 500S. THE CLASSICAL 


Fine Arts 511S. CLASSICAL ART AND 


NOTE: Courses numbered 500 carry graduate 


Color Slides On Classical Subjects 
by Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., Ph.D. 


Widely famous for their outstanding clarity, beauty, 
and composition. Include striking air views. 

Helpful accompanying notes to each slide. 
Copied by a special process to insure superior sharp- 
ness and color fidelity. 

Price: $12 a set (20 slides, at 60¢ each), or 75¢ each 


individually. In 2”x2” cardboard mounts. Titled and 
boxed. 


Subjects offered: six different sets, 20 slides in each: 


. GREECE I: Athens and central and northern 
Greece 


. GREECE II: Peloponnesus and Islands. 

. ROME: the chief remains. 

. ROME AND HER EMPIRE: Roman sites in Europe, 
Britain, N. Africa, Asia Minor. 

. CLASSIC ITALY: Pompeii, Paestum, Cannae, 
Tusculum, Baiae, Verona, Sirmione, Sicily, ete. 

. VERGIL’S WORLD: Troy, Carthage, Cumae, Aver- 
nus, Naples, etc. 


Write for detailed list of contents and order blank, to: 


PHOTO SERVICE DEPT. 


West Baden College 
WEST BADEN, INDIANA 
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TO TEACHERS OF LATIN: For the second year we are glad 
to continue this offer. Last year's results were most grati- 
of you and your students had used 
ese kits so purposefully. They have proven their value as 
a sound teaching tool for Latin, as well as other subjects 
in Audio-Visual methods, plus providing the benefits of 
individual construction of the models. 


_— in that so man 
t 


Latin with understanding .. . 


for today’s boys and girls 


ROMAN WAR MACHINES 
Make An Ideal Project 


Their use was an 


SPRINGL 
shooting 3 spears 
SCORPIO — 
ly against 
march 


engine 


Authentic replicas of famous historical engines of war used as 
early as 1100 B.C., and most extensively through the Roman 
Era in the development and maintaining of this great empire. 


using these models as class projects, student interest can be 
most significantly increased. 


BALLISTA — First mobile 
field artillery piece used ex- 
tensively by Caesar. 
CATAPULT—Heavy powerful 
stone hurling machine use to 
demolish enemy walls 

E — Siege weapon 
Light mobile 
stone thrower used effective- 
troops 


rch. 
TOWER—Wall scaling siege 


USING LATIN Ill 


by John F. Gummere 
and Annabel Horn 


integral part of the history of Rome, and by 


Models actually work—Col- 
lector’s items easy to build. 
Kits include detailed plans 
and instructions with histori- 
cal references. Top quality 
balsa construction—parts die 
cut and to size. No extra 
parts needed — contains the 
metal gears and triggers, cop- 
per foil, brass pins, chain, 
rings, cord, slings, wheels, 
axles, etc. Approx. sizes 10” 
x712"x5”. 


Additional exercises, activities, 
@ 


at a time ideas in the Teacher’s Guidebooks 


on the 


A complete testing program to 


ONLY $1.00 each (includes postage and handling) 
SEND cash, check or money-order 


SPECIAL PRICE accompany all three texts 


Dept. C 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION CO. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, L. L, N. Y. 


: SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 5 - 


P. O. Box 56 


Chicago ll - Dallas 2 - Palo Alto - Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Auxilium Latinum 


NATIONAL CLASSROOM LATIN MAGAZINE 
(Now in its 30th Volume) 
PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED IN OUR U. S. A. 


OF SERVICE TO LATIN TEACHERS 
FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 
Also Our Own Original 
A. P. S. L. NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 
(The 27th Annual Series in March 1958) 


(Wherein students may win Medal-Pins, Medallions, Trophies and Achievement Certificates 
for upper-quarter of scores. This popular examination is on the approved list of National 
Contests and Activities of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals) 


and 
STUDENTS’ NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 
(now in its 28th year) 


(Wherein students may be awarded 2-colored Diploma-Certificates of Membership for 
maintaining a 90% average in their classroom Latin work for three-quarters of a school year.) 


Please write for information to: 


AUXILIUM LATINUM 


Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor P.O. B. 501 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


| 


